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I po not profess myself a Millenarian, but I have, nevertheless, a 
pleasure in imagining that a time will come, when mankind gene- 
rally shall entertain juster opinions upon most subjects than they 
do at present, or have done hitherto; when the ordinary tone of 
thinking shall have been raised to a higher pitch ; and when assump- 
tions which will not bear the test of reason and reflection shall be 
no longer tolerated. Jn such a state of things, the objects of men’s 
ambition will be changed. The rich man, no longer regarded 
for his riches, will learn to consider mere accumulation as folly, 
and study rather to employ his wealth usefully, conscious that 
only by so doing he can hope to derive respect from his fellow- 
creatures, or permanent satisfaction for himself. So also power, 
of whatever description, will be estimated according to the 
manner of its exercise; for the eyes of observers will be directed 
to its use rather than to its possession, and will measure its title 
to consideration, not by its extent, but by its productiveness in 
human happiness. I am no enemy to an Aristocracy, considered 
as persons who, without their own agency, find themselves in pos- 
session of distinctions, which, if they were to be conferred again, it 
is probable few of their actual possessors would receive; but I 
confess, that in a more advanced stage of thinking, I believe such 
distinctions will be but lightly appreciated by any; and I cannot 
conceive that the anomalies arising from them will find counte- 
nance from reasonable beings; nor that men will bear to hear 
such palpable absurdities, as that ‘the crooked policy and mean 
disguise of the Noble Lord’s conduct, is only to be paralleled 
by the ¢reacherous proceeding of the Honourable Gentleman.’ 
Such things are now said, and excite no particular wonder ; 
they are even quite consistent with that laxity in the appli- 
cation of terms, which runs more or less through the general 
system of society. But other distinctions may with advantage 
undergo investigation. Those arising from acquirements in in- 
tellectual pursuits, may be expected to be submitted to various 
modifications ; and the degrees of skill and capacity necessary to 
attain eminence in the diversified paths of literary occupation 
being more generally understood and appreciated, the merit ascrib- 
able to industry, patience, and perseverance, will not be confounded 
with that other and higher attribute which will be seen to belong 
to original talent or genius. 

I will hazard a conjecture, that as moral qualities shall become, 
of all qualities, the most infiuential, and held in highest considera- 
tion, there will accordingly be many alterations in the present 
classification of the different grades of society, and that our arrange- 
ments with respect to the server and the served will assume alto- 
gether a new, or at least a revived and primitive character. At 
present, everybody is sensible, at times, of an unnatural alienation : 
an important service rendered by an inferior (the term in use) is 
acknowledged frequently, not as the heart prompts, but as the sup- 
posed dignity of the superior dictates as befitting. Much of this alie- 
nation is the result of the inequality of education ; even the most free 
from the pride of rank or station may be excused for feeling some re- 
luctance to treat as companions persons distinguished by habits of 
vulgarity or ignorance. When there is little to produce sympathy, 
there will easily be found something repulsive. But when the 
excrescences consequent on the neglect of the interests of the 
lower orders, as they are called, have been smoothed away by 
the hand of the instructor, the repulsiveness will be no longer 
felt, and the title of fellow-creature will be recognised as a full 
warrant to all who bear it, to claim a free participation in all 
the means of friendship. The abuse of the term Equality during 
the French Revolution has blinded the world to its natural pro- 
priety ; and yet such are the present habits of society, that from 
the peasant to the peer, the generality are in slavish awe of some 
one they acknowledge as their superior, and whose superiority 
they, at the same time feel to be a grievance. Is there nothing 


which requires correction here? Is it a necessary consequence of 
human society, that the individuals which compose it should 
submit to regulations which they dislike, and yet can change ? 
Surely not : but it is possible that a craving after things erroneously 
supposed to be necessary to human happiness may generate a dis- 
position to acquiesce, for private purposes, in much which a clear 
judgment would not sanction; but when men learn to regulate 
their avidity after objects by truer estimates of their value, a con- 
sistency more creditable to human nature will ensne, and the 
homage which the lip now too often pays, without the concurrence 
of the understanding or the heart, will then be neither sought 
nor yielded. * 


SAINT-MAKING. 

(Translated from VoLTAIRE.} 
Ir is well known that all civilized countries have worshipped a 
God, the creator of the world. Some have composed for this God, 
a court, of which he has no need; and in this court they have 
placed their great men, that they might have friends and protectors 
near their master. Divus Trajanus, and Divus Antoninus, literally 
mean nothing more than St Trajan, and St Antoninus. These 
saints were proposed as models to the emperors,—models but little 
copied. If we St Bertrand du Guesclin, St Bayard, St Mont- 
morency, and especially St Henry the Fourth, I do not see that 
such an apotheosis would be misplaced. Why should we not have 
St Hopital ? The Chancellor was moderate in a violent age, and 
made wise laws, notwithstanding the horrible extravagances of the 
court. I would willingly address an orison to St Thou, the most 
just of magistrates, and the best of historians. 

The Marshal de Turenne is certainly in paradise, since he became 
a catholic, and there can be no doubt but the Marshal de Catinat is 
there too. The one died for his country, the other, after gaining 
its battles, suffered disgrace and poverty, without complaining. If 
altars should be raised to them, I promise to invoke them. 

‘Oh! oh! say the bankers of the court of Rome, ‘but saints 
are not to be made at will. It is a very expensive process. Here 
you propose eight at a time ;—that would cost eight hundred thou- 
sand crowns, to be paid to the apostolic chamber,—at three hun- 
dred thousand francs a piece, which is quite a bargain.’ * * * I 
reply to these gentlemen, that I do not design to obtain these saint- 
ships in exchange for money: that I wish to revere Henry the 
Fourth, Turenne, Catinat, de Thou, and the Chancellor de |’H6- 
pital, as saints, without going to any expense about it, and that I 
will never purchase paradise, either for myself or for any one else. 

Who were the first saints of Christianity ?—Charitable men, 
martyrs. How did they become so venerated ?—By the general 
consent of the people, without cost. Now I maintain that Henry 
the Fourth is a true martyr. He was engaged in promoting the 
happiness of Europe, when he fell a martyr to fanaticism. And as 
to the consent of the people, it is already given. When the Bishop 
of Puy en Vélai pronounced his funeral oration, in St Denis, those 
who could not hear him, whether from distance or hardness of hear- 
ing, left their places, went to the tomb of Henry the Fourth, threw 
themselves on their knees, watered it with their tears, and offered 
up the most touching prayers. What is wanting to such a conse- 
cration ? He was canonized by the hearts of his people,—by the 
voice of their love. It is now thought necessary that a hundred 
years should rg away before a man can be canonized, that the 
witnesses of his earthly follies may have time to die. More than a 
hundred and fifty have elapsed since the martyrdom of Henry the 
Fourth. But let the witnesses and the objects of his weaknesses 
re-appear ;—let them di against him,—I will adore him still. 
I will say to Corisande @ Andouin, to Charlotte des Essarts, to La 
Belle Gabrielle, and to the rest,—‘ It is true, ladies, that he caressed 
you, but he saved France at the battles of Arques and Ivry; he was 
just, merciful, and beneficent; he had the goodness of Titus, and 
the valour of Cesar: this is my saint.’ They will tell me, that we 
must have female saints also. I fully admit this. Who shall hinder 
me from glorifying Margaret of Anjou, who fought in person, in 
twelve battles against the English, to deliver from prison her 
imbecile husband? I will invoke our Maid of Orleans, for whom 
the service has already been composed, in decasyllabic verse. We 
have a score of noble women, who deserve to have prayers addressed 
to them. To whom, indeed, should we give festivals, if not to 
them? Most assuredly they ought to have their festivals—{How- 


ever readily it may be admitted that Voltaire’s choice of saints was 
an improvement upon that of the priests, the philosophers of the 











present day would make a better.] 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


Brooke’s Sketches of Spain and Morocco. 


THE COHENS IN BARBARY. 

The Jews who bear the name of Cohen, are held in great 
— in Barbary. When in the synagogue, they are placed 
higher than the rest of the congregation, and one of them reads a 
chapter from the Bible to the congregation every sabbath day. On 
the birth of the first born child in every family, it is customary for 
one of the Cohens, at the same synagogue as that to which the 
father of the child belongs, to be introduced to the mother when 
in bed, whom he interrogates as to the real father of the infant. 
After this, the child being placed in his hands, he advances towards 
the door, pretending that he is going to carry it away in order to 
adopt is as his own, and to dedicate it to the Lord, by bringing it 
up as.a priest. When he reaclies the door, however, the relations 
of the infant get round him, and a kind of bargain is made, with a 
good deal of mock ceremony, by which on the payment of a few 
dollars, he agrees to give back the child to the parents. The 
money thus obtained, should he be rich, is distributed. among the 
poor; if needy himself, which is usually the case, care is taken 
that his charity begins at home.—[This strange piece of flummery 
seems about as useless, and absurd, as the affectedly mysterious 
preparation of the kenno and groaning-malt, described by Sir 
Walter Scott.] 


MOORISH WEDDINGS AT TANGIER. 
|¥ Nothing appears more extraordinary to a European on his first 
arrival in the country, or impresses him more forcibly with a con- 
viction that he is among a barbarous race, than the marriage cere- 
monies. The Moor marries when corn is plentiful. This was now 
the case, the harvest having been most abundant ; and the number of 
weddings that were celebrated every night, according to the custom, 
kept the town in a state of continual rejoicing and uproar. As soon as 
it was dark, the narrow streets of Tangier were literally blocked up 
by moving crowds, whose step$ were illuminated by numberless 
lanterns, while their ears were regaled with irregular discharge of 
guns, relieved, if it could so be called, by the barbarous notes of the 
Moorish instruments. To give, however, a more detailed account 
of this curious ceremony, which is divided into several acts :—The 











first part of it that I had an opportunity of witnessing, was the 
bearing of the present from the future bridegroom to the parents of 
his intended. The former walked at the head of a numerous pro- 
cession, in the midst of which three black female slaves bore on 


proach with lanterns in their hands, in the midst of which is seen 
the bridegroom onfhorseback, his face muffled up, and his sword now 
girded behind him, and followed by another horse, bearing the strange 
machine already described. The rear of the cavalcade is brought up 
by several women, who accompany the bride to her new habitation, 
while an indiscriminate crowd of persons follow. The procession 
does not proceed direct to the house of the bridegroom, if it did, the 
ceremony would be all overin a few minutes, and the effect lost; 
on which account, it is first conducted through all parts of the town, 
and from the slowness of the pace at which it proceeds, and the 
crowds that accompany it, it is frequently an hour or more before it 
reaches its final destination. On arriving at the house, a general 
halt is made, the bridegroom dismounts and enters his habitation, and 
the box which contains his better halfis carried in at the same time ; 
the door is then shut, and this terminates the ceremony. Large 
dishes of kouskous are afterwards brought out and distributed to the 
crowd, and the firing and rejoicing is often kept up a great part of. 
the night. Among the poorer classes, the whole affair lasts only 
two or three days, but is prolonged should the bridegroom be wealthy, 
it being usual for him to invite his friends and acquaintance to an 
entertainment: and thus the rejoicings conclude.—Vol. I. 
pp. 165—169. 


THE AUTHOR’S RECEPTION IN TETUAM. 


I had not been very long at my new quarters at Mr Hassan’s, 
when an officer came, on the part of the governor, to congratulate 
me on my arrival at Tetuan; and having dismissed him with a 
present, and intrusted to him the letters I had brought, I received a 
second communication to say that the governor would receive me at 
four in the afternoon; and accordingly, at that hour, I proceeded 
to the palace or house which belongs to the Sultan, accompanied by 
my interpreter, Mr Hassan, and two superior alkaids or officers, 
who had been sent to conduct me, and whose rapacious looks were 
already devouring the dollars that it would be necessary to give 
them. I had previously arranged my present of tea and sugar, to 
soften the countenance and gladden the heart of the great man I 
was about to visit. As we passed through the filthy streets of the 
Jews’ town, we were followed as usual by troups of Jew boys, who 
were, however, kept at a respectful distance by a venerable looking 
old Moor with a white flowing beard, who had joined our party, 
and evinced so much attention, which was evidently never intended 
to be gratuitous,—that I inquired who he was; and learnt that he 
was the Moorish alkaid of the quarter in which the Jews resided. 
On entering the palace, I was not a little surprised to find myself 
received with all the state of an eastern prince. A long file of 
soldiers attired in’ milk-white hayks and turbans, with swords and 


their heads vessels containing cloth, muslin, and other stuffs, tied | dirks, were ranged in a kind of lofty entrance-hall ; from whence 


up in silk bands; an enormous dish of kouskous then followed; the | 


rear being brought up by two horses, and a mule laden with wheat | 
and barley. Previous tothe wedding, a procession is formed at | 
night by the bridegroom, who is conducted by his friends, arm in | 
arm, through the different parts of the town, accompanied by music | 
and firing. The concluding and most singular part of the whole | 
ceremony is the bridal night. On this occasion, the bridegroom on | 
leaving his own house, attired in his white salham, or cloak, and 
with his sword girded before him, proceeds on horseback towards 
the quarter where his intended resides ; he is accompanied by large 
bodies of his friends and connexions on foot, bearing lanterns in 
their hands, and is attended by two boys, who keep throwing hand- 
kerchiefs towards him, as ifin the act of fanning him; the procession 
being headed by a band of music, consisting of the Moorish tambour 
or drum, and two or three hautboys, from which the most detest- 
able sounds proceed. The approach of the procession is announced 
by loud discharges of guns; and it having arrived at the house of the 
bride, it stays there until she is ready, the bridegroom remaining on 
horseback, and the whole length of the street being thronged by the 
accompanying crowds. The door of the house is now thrown open, 
and a kind of wooden cage with a conical top, and not unlike a 
small pulpit, is brought out, containing the fair bird. This is hoisted 
on the back of a horse, stationed ready to receive its precious burden 
and led by a slave. This part of the operation is not accomplished 
frequently without some difficulty, on account of the weight of the 
cage, but more particularly of that of its fair inhabitant, who, ac- 
cording to the Moorish taste in this respect, not unfrequently weighs 
as much as the animal who has the felicity of bearing her. Should 
the bridegroom have been married before, the wedding is not near 
so brilliant, as he remains at home to receive his bride; and should 
the latter be a widow, she does not ride, but is conducted on foot 
by the women to the house of the bridegroom. The bride being on 
horseback, the whole procession, which by this time, has been very 





considerably swelled, proceeds at a slow pace through all parts of 
the town, winding along the numerous dark alleys and streets, which 
are scarcely wide enough to admit a person on horseback. The 
strangeness of the spectacle is such that a Christian observing it for 
the first time, would scarcely suppose that he beheld human beings. 
Fancy the procession in motion, and a concourse of people attired 
wholly in white, proceeding at nearly midnight perhaps, at a slow 
funeral pace ; in the rear, numbers of men armed with guns of an 
enormous length, deafen you with repeated irregular discharges of 
powder, firing at the feet and faces of the spectators, dancing at the 
same time, and making use of the most extravagant gestures. The 
music now advances, and your ears are greeted with sounds as dia- 
bolical as any savages ever made, which are produced by the instru- 
ments before mentioned. A confused crowd of persons [now ap- 


we passed into an open court where the governor’s horses were 
drawn up, handsomely accoutred, with an attendant to each in his 
best robes. Among them, I remarked a chesnut and a gray not far 
short of the height of an English horse, and displaying very fine 
shape and bone. We now proceeded through a garden, along a 
trellis-walk covered with vines loaded with grapes, on each side of 
which was drawn up a line of troops, who were remarkably fine 
fierce-looking well-dressed fellows. Passing through them, we 
reached an open kind of alcove, in which the governor was sitting in 
state in an arm-chair worked in silk, and which was apparently of 
old French manufacture. No one was with him but a Moor, who 
was seated cross-legged on a small stuffed kind of cushion, and who, 
1 was informed, was the second collector of the customs, the gover- 
nor discharging the duties of the first himself. There were some 
chairs ready placed at a short distance from him; and with the 
dignity of manner which in particular distinguishes the Moor, on 
my appearance, he desired me to be seated. Addressing him then, 
through my interpreter, I spoke shortly but forcibly to his best 
feelings, by saying that, although I intended to make only a short 
stay, I was unwilling to present myself empty-handed ; and begged 
to offer him my profound respects, accompanied with some tea and 
sugar: this, my interpreter, suiting the action to the speech, and 
advancing immediately, delivered to one of his attendants, who placed 
the present on the ground near his master. At the sight of the 
tea and sugar, his countenance assumed a look of complacency ; 
and, addressing me, he told me that I was welcome, and that he was 
glad to see me; that as to my present, there was no occasion for 
my having brought it, for that it was his duty to attend to all my 
wants ; that he was always glad to see the English, and liked them 
better than any other nation. Having ceased speaking, the atten- 
dants now brought in a large tea-tray, with a handsome set of 
English china, which they placed upon the ground, together with a 
smaller tray, filled with fine lump-sugar, and a variety of almond- 
cakes. The latter were very delicious, and had been prepared, as I 
was afterwards told, in expectation of the Sultan’s coming. Green 
tea of an exceedingly good flavour, was now poured out, ready 
sweetened, in small cups. The governor, whose name was 
Mohamed Ashash, and whose father was said to have been once a 
common muleteer, was attired in a fine white sulham. He wasa 
good-looking man, about forty years of age, with a round fairish 
face, and a sensible penetrating expression of countenance. Few 
questions were asked by him during the interview ; and when I was 
about to take my leave, he asked me if there was anything he could 
do for me, and said he would send an officer to show me the 
Sultan’s garden at Kitan, a short distance from the town. I was 
well aware that I should have to pay for all the attention and 





honours shewn to me, and the hour of reckoning now arrived ; for, 
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with the exception of the governor himself, there was not a person 
that it was not necessary to give a present of money to,—from the 
alkaids who were in attendance, down to the grooms, including the 
whole of the soldiers. Altogether, as may be supposed, the fees 
amounted to a good round sum. This would have been all very 
well, if they had been satisfied with what had certainly been libe- 
rally bestowed ; but having previously heard that I was a great man 
and very rich, they were determined to get as much out of me as 

ible ; and such a clamour was set up by these mean wretches 
for more money, even within the hearing of the governor himself, 
and such a scene of altercation and wrangling ensued as to the 
division of what had been received, that I was glad to make my 
escape as quickly as possible. 

JEWISH VALUATION OF PRESENTS. 

No one who looks at a Moor, can do so without paying for it in 
some shape or other; but the stranger who is ambitious to be pre- 
sented to the sultan,—or in other words, to behold his face, as the 
Moorish expression is—must purchase the gratification on pretty 
dear terms, no one being admitted to his royal presence, without 
carrying something, and the very lowest present that a European 
could offer would cost him, together with the numerous fees and 
other expenses, scarcely less thana hundred pounds. The presents 
usually made, and which are most acceptable to the descendant of 
the Prophet, are, besides those already mentioned, velvets, china, 
fire-arms, gun-powder,—all of which are considered, as it is termed, 
good articles. When a present is received of a consul, it is gene- 
rally valued immediately afterwards by a Jew; and should his 
valuation pretty nearly equal what it is stated to have cost, the 
sultan prizes it, says it is good, and keeps it. This, however is not 
often the case, as the Jew usually fixes a value upon it, which is 
about a third of the original price ; because, if, to please the sultan, 
he should value it highly, it is ten to one but he is compelled to 
take it himself; whereas, should he fix a low price upon it, he has 
a chance of getting something by it, by purchasing it himself. When 
a present is made—with the exception of what the sultan keeps for 





his own use, or that of his harem—it generally finds its way into 

the hands of the Jews a few days after it has been made; and in- | 
stances have sometimes occurred of a magnificent and costly | 
service of china having been presented by a European consul on the | 
part of his sovereign, and which, having been disposed of by the | 
sultan for a mere trifle, and dispersed piecemeal among the Jews, | 
has afterwards been actually collected and bought up for a tenth | 
part of what it had originally cost, by the very person who had | 
given it as*apresent.— Vol. I. pp. 221—223. | 


THE PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT. 
_ In those golden days,—and for aught I know it may still be prac- | 
tised,—it was a frequent custom for an individual to buy another | 
of the Sultan, if he fancied he was rich, and that he could make | 
anything by this humane speculation. The way in which it was | 
managed was this: the person wishing to make the purchase went 
before the bashaw or governor of the district, and bargained with | 
him for such or such a person; and when at last they had agreed 
between themselves as to the price, each party trying to cheat the 
other, in enhancing the probability of gain or loss by the transac- | 
tion, the money was paid, and a receipt given, which entitled the | 
buyer to the body of the individual bought, whoever he might be, | 
and who was accordingly delivered into his hands. The latter part 
I cannot better explain than by inserting part of a letter on this 
horrible system, written by an English merchant who resided at 
Tetuan in the reign of Muley Ishmael, and which I find inserted in 
a curious account of a journey to Mequinez in 1721, written during 
Commodore Stewart’s embassy to that city. ‘ Yesterday, Mr 
Noble and I were passing by the prison, where we saw a man 
hanged by the heels, with irons upon his legs, pincers upon his 
nose, his flesh cut with scissors, and two men perpetually drubbing 
him, and demanding money. When the fellow was not able to 
» they renewed their blows; and this was a bought man, that 
ey gave 500 ducats for, and expected by the tortures to force out 
of him 500 ducats more.’ It is related of Muley Ishmael, in the 
same account, that being on an expedition, and coming to a river, 
which his army could not pass, he ordered all his prisoners to be 
killed, and interwoven with rushes to form a bridge. It may easily 
be imagined, when Christian slavery was in full force, in what way 
the unfortunate wretches were treated who fell into his clutches, 
when so little regard was paid to the lives of his own subjects. 
No person appeared before him without trembling and uncertainty 
of going out of his presence alive. When he had killed a favourite 
through caprice or passion, he would sometimes forget what he had 
done, and make enquiry for the murdered person; and on being 
told he was dead, he would ask who killed him; to which his atten- 
dants would reply, =. that they did not know, but supposed 
it was God’s doing. When he chanced, in his haste, to kill any one 
in mistake for another, as was frequently the case, he would civilly 
g¢ his pardon, saying he did not intend to kill the poor man; and 
whenever he beat a person soundly, and put him in chains, he was 
considered in the high road to preferment, as he would generally 
call on him a few days afterwards, and finding him in prison, affect 
to be surprised, and, calling him ‘ his dear friend,’ would enquire 
how he came in that unfortunate plight, and sending him a suit 
of his own clothes, would place him in some high and lucrative 
post, which having entered upon in a pennyless state, it could be 
calculated with the greater certainty how much he would be worth 





at the expiration of a certain term, when he was sure of being again 





stripped of everything by his royal patron.—Vol. I, pp. 228—230.— 
[It is understood that laws and governments originated in the 
general necessity of obtaining protection from brute force; yet, 
great as the mistake has proved, in many instances, in allowing so 
much power to their governors, men have forages submitted to 
their tyranny, and thus subjected themselves to greater evils than 
they had originally sought to avoid. It is less strange that unlimited 
power should thus brutalize the few who enjoy it, than that myriads 
should consent to be thus enslaved, and to tremble before the 


meanest of their species. ] 
JEWISH CEREMONIES. 

April 4th.—At night the Jewish ceremonies commenced, to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the Israelites from their captivity in 
Egypt, and I went to the house of one of the principal Jews for the 
purpose of witnessing them. They were introduced by all present 
singing part of the Bible in a loud voice, the company afterwards 
drinking each a glass of wine and eating some celery dipped in 
vinegar, and every one taking a small portion of unleavened bread 
in his hands. A verse was then sung, and the supper being ready 
prepared, the principal dish was waved by the master of the house 
over the heads of the family and the rest of the company assembled, 
the dish being afterwards placed in the centre of the table, while he 
continued to read from the Bible: a basin was now brought in, 
containing water, and while each person washed his hands, wine was 
added drop by drop, ‘certain words being pronounced on the falling 
of each drop. A glass of wine was then handed round to all, and 
held up, and on the reading of a certain passage in the holy book, 
all drank, children as well as grown-up people. Water was now 
again brought in, and every one washed his hands ; two small pieces 
of unleavened bread being also given to each person. A small 
ball, resembling a good-sized pill, was then put into a saucer of 
vinegar to dissolve, and each person dipping his piece of celery in 
it, carried it to his mouth, some words of Hebrew being pronounced 
at the same time. The ball was composed, I was told, of almonds, 
walnuts, figs, apples, honey, and all kinds of spices, pounded toge- 
ther. More unleavened bread and a piece of celery were afterwards 
distributed to all, and eaten, some words being repeated as before ; 
after which the company proceeded to supper. During the repast, 
two more glasses of wine were drunk, making four glasses alto- 
gether, which quantity every Jew is obliged to drink that night : 
after the last glass is finished, no one can eat or drink anything 
more until the next morning. During the above, the master of the 
house was seated higher than the rest of the company, leaning on 
his right arm. While this ceremony, which is called the Pasqua, 
continues, there is a general feasting; bread, or anything containing 
leaven, as porter, &c. must be removed: even wafers cannot be 
kept in the house at this period. Numbers of articles of this kind 
were now sent me as presents: every dish and utensil must also be 
new at the time of this feast. This ceremony of the Pasqua is 
practised, I believe, by the Jews in all countries. 

April 6th.—This was the last day of the Pasqua, and in the 
evening I repaired to the house of the principal Jewish merchant of 
the town, Isaac Benzeatreati, to witness the conclusion of the 
ceremonies, which latter part is peculiar, as I was told, to Barbary. 
On my entrance, I was conducted by the master of the house to the 


| principal room, and seated beside hin. The apartment was highly 


illuminated by about twenty lamps, suspended by handsome brass 
chains from the ceiling; shiv being likewise silver candlesticks 
with wax candles. Over the lamps were placed ears of new 
wheat, which at this season was of course quite green; in the 
middle of the room, a] table was laid out, covered with silk, 
and containing the following things: namely, a handsome glass 
vessel filled with milk, china dishes containing salad, fish (a kind of 
river mullet or trout, as I was told) honey, cakes, and all sorts of 
sweetmeats. This being the grand night, I had not arrived long 
before numerous visitors came in, each person on his entrance 
saluting the master and mistress of the house, by kissing their 
hands. As each person entered, he was presented with a small 
piece of the salad dipped in the honey; on receiving this, the 
visitor blessed the house, wishing it all kind of prosperity and good 
fortune. The mistress of the house, to whom the whole manage- 
ment of everything appeared to be left (the master chatting and 
laughing all the time along with his guests), offered the company 
sweetmeats, which some accepted, others not, according to their 
inclinations. The salad dipped in honey, was, I observed, taken, 
as a matter of course, by all. Some of the visitors remained but a 
short time, taking their departure for the houses of their other 
friends, the same kind of ceremony being general throughout the 
town, and being continued from eight o’clock until midnight. I 
observed no wine or other liquors in use this evening. In Barbary, 
no Jew is allowed to shave his head for forty days, from the coms 
mencement of the feast of the Pasqua. 








A Roya. Pun.—His Majesty, it is well known, has a great aver- 
sion to ae ceremonies. A correspondent of a daily paper 
says, he has been frequently heard to observe to the Lords in Wait- 
ing, ‘I hate all form, unless it be Re-form.’ 

— Previous to the threatened contest in Devonshire, a noble Tory 
lord was heard to declare that he had the election in his pocket. 
On this being told to Lord Ebrington, he is said to have rejoined, 
‘That may be; but what Lord R. has got in his pocket he likes to 
keep there.’ #2 
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THE TATLER. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE FORSAKEN HEARTH. 
« Without hearts there is no home.”—Brron. 


He sat beside his forsaken hearth, 

And mute were the gladsome tones of mirth 

That once from the lips of the loved and young 

Gladden’d his heart with the songs they sung, 
The songs of his youthful years. 


His thin grey hairs o’er his high brow fell, 
Whiten’d by griefs which he might not tell ; 
Wan were his cheeks, and his eyes’ dim light 
Shone weak as the faintest star of night 
Through its misty world of tears. 


He sighs for the songs and the burst of glee 

From their young hearts flowing in gladness free, 

And the sunset hours, when their steps were heard 

In the shadowy grove by the leaves they stirr’d; 
As the leaves their hearts were light. 


They meet not now in the evening hour, 

’Neath the golden bloom of their cottage bower, 

Where the rose-tree breathes, and the violet’s breast, 

So bright with the dews that have there sought rest 
Through the dreary hours of night. 


He deems they may yet return to their home, 

With the joy of childhood they all may come ; 

For his spirit oft calls the wanderers back 

To his cheerless hearth, from the stormy track 
Where their weary feet have trode. 


They may all return, but the light will be dead 
In the cottage hearth which their fathers fed ; 
A dark green mound, where no mourner weeps, 
Will tell where his broken spirit sleeps, 
In death’s sad silent abode. H. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 








Tae Minors.—The little theatres are thriving most gloriously. 
Some of our best actors or now on their boards. Kean appears at 
the City Subscription on Monday next ; Mrs Glover is engaged at 
the Pavilion; Wilkinson, Russell, and Mrs Humby, and Mr Green 
are at the Queen’s (which re-opens on Monday); and Elliston is 

laying at the Surrey. Covent Garden and Drury Lane may well 
ook about them after this. When Warde, Abbott, and Egerton 
leave Covent Garden, which it is said they are about to do, and take 
with them some of the best performers of the two large houses to 
the new theatre now building at’Knightsbridge, the Patent Theatres 
will be in a poor plight indeed! Had they not better revive some of 
the good old comedies, and not depend for their success on one or 
two clever new ones ?—~VEsTER. 


Pacanin1.—Our friend Sir Charles, who, by the the bye, never 
wears creaking shoes, consequently has no musie in his sole, perpe- 
trated the following, on learning the moderate charge to witness the 
performance of this modern Orpheus, at the Opera-house :— 

What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear a tune of Paganini’s ? 


Echo—‘ Pac o’ninnies !” Times, 


Novet Corps Dramatique.—A drama of a singular kind has 
been brought out at the Cirque Olympique in Paris, entitled Les 
Lions de Mysore, in which real lions perform their parts to the 
great delight of crowded houses—even kangaroos, boas, and other 
wild animals have been tamed, and{taught to bear their parts comme 
des personnes raisonnables.—Globe. 


— It is said that the elephant just placed in the Zoological Gar- 
dens took a great liking, when on board of ship, 'to articlesfof female 
apparel: while at Blackwall he took from her head, and devoured 
without ceremony, a lady’s bonnet; and took from another her 
reticule, containing half-a-dozen nonpareils, which he swallowed, 
bag and all! 


Weicuty Reasons ror aN Ipte Lire.—A Highland laird, 
whose peculiarities live still in the recollection of his countrymen, 
used to regulate his residence at Edinburgh in the following man- 
ner :—Every day he visited the Water-gate, as it is called, of the 
Canongate, over which is extended a wooden arch. Specie being 
then the general currency, he threw his purse over the gate, and so 
long as it was heavy enough to be thrown over, he continued his 
round of pleasure in the metropolis; when it was too light, he 
thought it tiie to retire to the Highlands.—Query—How often 
would he have repeated this experiment at Temple-bar ?—Notes to 
Old Mortality. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANB. 

Mr MACREADY respectfully to his Friends and the Public, that his 
Benefit is fixed for Fripay, May 27, 1831, when will be revived Shakspeare’s 
Historical Tragedy of CORIOLANUS. Menenius Agrippa, Mr DowTon ; Tullus 
Aufidius, Mr Coorer ; Caius Marcius, Mr Macngeapy; Volumnia, Miss Hupparr; 
Virgilia, Miss Puitiirs, After which, in One Act, Sheridan’s Entertainment of 
THE CRITIC, OUR A TRAGEDY REHEARSED. Don Ferdinando Whisker- 
andos, Mr Liston ; Beefeater, Mr Hartey; Sneer, Mr Cooper; Puff, (for that 
night only) Mr Macreapy. To conclude with a Grand Dramatic Spectacle. 

Tickets and Places to be had at the Box Office of the Theatre, and of Mr Ma- 
CREADY, 31 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Kino’s THEATRE.—Medea—Kenilworth. 
Drury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—Popping the Question—Timour the Tartar. 
Covent-Garpgn.—Napoleon Buonaparte—Two Strings to Your Bow. 
French Piars.—La Reine de 16 Ans—Malvina—Le Quaker et la Danseuse. 








THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Grand Miscellaneous and Popular Selection of 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Conductor, Mr H. R. Bishop. 

Principal Vocal Performers : 

Miss Inverarity, Miss Hughes, Miss Pearson, Miss Riviere, 
Miss Bruce, Miss S. Phillips, Miss Byfeld, 

Miss Russell, Mrs Bedford, Miss Harrington, Miss Crawford, 

Miss Levoi, Mrs Mapleson, and Mrs Waylett. 
Mr Braham, Mr Sinclair, Mr I. Cooke, Mr Horn, Mr Bedford, 
Mr Robinson, Mr G. Smith, and Mr Phillips. 


Instrumental Solo Performers : 


Mr Oury - - 5 Violin. 

Mr Lindley’ - - - - - - - Violoncello. 
Mr Nicholson - - - - : - Flute. 
Signor Puzzi - - - Horn. 

Mr Harper - Trumpet. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In Two Parts, embellished with New Designs, and Humorous Cuts. 
Part l.—In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 

* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ and ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ 

Paat Il.—‘ The Omnibus.’ 


Scena, Tim Wasp. and ‘ Rustic Olympics. 


After which, a New Monopolylogue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BARMAID. 


In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 
Madame Pompeydoor; Lord Phidias Crackstone ; Signor Tommaso Jacksonnini; 
Signora Catterina; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Fra Diavolo; Terence Gossoon; 
Beau Flamington ; and Capt. Cloudesly Ogle. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Historical, Allegorical and Pictorial Drama, in Six Parts, entitled 


NAPOLEON THE VICTIM OF AMBITION. 
The Music by Mr J. M. Jolly. 

French.—Josephine, Miss M. C. Poole. Therese, Miss Nicol. 
Fanchon, Mile. Rosier. Friska, Mrs C. Hill. Juliana, Miss Vincent. 
Madame Bertrand, Mme. Matilda. Madame Montholon, Miss Jordan. 
Jeannette, Miss Ellis. Victorine, Miss Pharaoh. Katty O’Neal, Mme. Simon. 
Bumbong, Miss Rumens. 

Napoleon, Mr Osbaldiston. Reed, Mr C. Hill. Ney, Mr Ede. 
Marmont, Mr Almar. Lauriston, Mr Lee. Prince of Benevento, Mr Young. 
Roustan, Mr Honner. Captain Boncour, Mr Ransford. 

Sergeant Dupont, MrD. Pitt. Count Hilt, Mr Maitland. Henri, MrT. Hil). 
Sergeant Snitch, Mr Vale. Boo, Mr Asbury. Chief Deputy, Mr Harris. 

‘au de vie, Mr Rogers. Hannibal Wildfire, Master F. Carbery. 
Sergeant André, Mr Harris. Mayor of Frejus, Mr Webb. Guillaume, Mr Hobbs. 
Francois, Mr Emden. Jean, Mr C. Pitt. 
Russians.—Peterhoff, Mr Ransford. Rimski, Mr Williams. Soldiers, Peasants, &c. 
English.—Miss Balcomb, Miss Somerville. 

General Sir Hudson Lowe, Mr Gough. Mr Halcombe, Mr Young. 

Capt Sterling, Mr Edwin. Ap Griffiths, MrHonner. Ensign Tipperary, Mr Ede. 
In the Allegory—Ambition, MrAlmar. Justice, Miss Scott. 


To conclude with the Burletta, entitled 


THE SPOIL’D CHILD. 
Little Pickle, (with the original Songs and a Sailor’s Hornpipe) Miss Vincent. 
Miss Pickle, Mme. Simon. Maria, Miss Nicol. Margery, Mrs ers, 
Susan, Miss Rumens. Old Pickle, Mr D. Pitt. John, Mr Rogers. 
Thomas, Mr Tully. Tag, Mr Vale. 





AstLey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. | 


Cospura THEATRE. — The Executioner of Voorn— 


Basket Maker -- Shocking Bad Hat—Bleeding 
Nun. 


Cooxe’s Eguestrian Circus.— Feats of Horsemanship 
—The Stud of Burmese Ponies — Lilliputian 
Countess — Master H. Cooke’s Riding Act— 
Vaulting Act-—Xenocles the Greek Warrior. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tug TaTLer Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


J. Cuapepet; Errincuam WI.son, 


Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fie.p, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Enrr’s Library, Old Bond street; W.K&NNsTH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. Turnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court, 


Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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